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wliioli resembled the starling of the old country in its habits, and 
to a certain extent also in its form, ami to this they easily trans- 
ferred the name of the well-known inhabitant of tlie home they had 
left behind them. 

In colour, however, the American starling {Agelains pliwniceMs) is 
very different from its European namesake, and, in fact, the male aiid 
female are so very distinct in appearance, that they wonld nevcir bie 
taken for the two sexes of the same bird by any one unacquainted 
with their habits. The male is of a beautiful glossy black, with 
the shouklers soai'let ; the feniale is brownish black above, mottled 
and streaked with brown or white; the head has two stripes of 
cream colour on each side over this eye ; and the lower surface is of 
a whitish cream colour, streaked and spotted with blact. The 
male measures about nine inches in length, the female a little more 
than seven. In colour the young male bird greatly resembles the 
female, but soon begins to show indications of belonging to the 
superior sex in the reddish markings of his shoulders, a distinction 
of which the females are always destitute. 

This bird is found over a great i-ange of country; extending from 
Mexico in the south to Labrador in the north ; in the northern 
states it appears to be a migratory bird, but in the southern l)arts 
of the Union it remains all the year round. In these states the 
starlings collect during the winter in iinmeiise flocks, frequenting 
the old riee and corn-fields, where they Cbntrivfe to glean an abundant 
supply of nutritious food. During the spring aiid siiiiimer their 
food generally consists of grubs, caterpillai-s, and other insects, for 
which they search with the greatest diligence in every direction. 
Wilson, our great ornithologist, who has devoted considerable 
space to an atteinpt to justify this bird frdin the aspersions which 
have been cast iipbn his character, well observes, that these 
insects are "the silent, but deadly enemies of all vegetation, 
whose secret and Insidious attacks are more to be' dreaded by the 
husbandman thin the coiiibined forces of the whole feathered tribes 
together." Heii'ce he considers that the stai-lihgs, by destroyiii* 
the.se pests, do far inbi-fe service to the agriculturist than woiild 
compensate for iitty coinage they inay do him in other respects, for 
unfortunately, it caniiot be denied that the stigma upon their 
character is but too well fouiided. For their principal attacks 
upon the farmer's propeirty the starlings select the months 
of August and September, when the esli'S bf the Indian corn aie 
young, soft, and succulent, and present d temptation too great to 
be resisted. "At this time," says Wilsbn, "reinforced by nume- 
rous and daily flocks from all parte of ihe interior, they pbur down 
on the low countries in prodigious multitudes. Here they are seen, 
like vast clouds, wheeling and driving over the meadows and devoted 
corn-fields, darkening the air with their numbers. Then com- 
mences the work of destruction on the corn, the husks of which, 
though composed bf niiinerous envelopments of closely-wrapt leaves, 
are soon completely or partially torn off ; while from all quarters 
myriads continue to pour down like a tempest, blackening half an 
acre at a time ; and, if not disturbed, repedt their depredations 
till little remains but the cob and the shrivelled skins bf th6 grain. 
What little is left of the tender eai-, being exposeel to thie J-iiilis and 
weather, is generally much injured." Truly, we canncil miich 
wonder at the existence of a prejudice iigainst theise birds; or Ihat 
the damage done, which forces itself very stroiigly lijibn tlie 
observation, should considerably outweigh, in the iiiiiids of tlie 
agriculturist, the hidden benefits which the philosopher tells limi 
he receives in another way fi-oia the plunderers. 

In the air the red- winged starlings present a beautiful appearance; 
Wilson, who observed them in Virginia wlieri collected into theii- 
vifinter flocks in the months of January and February, tells us tllill 
they frequently entertained him with their "aerial evolutions." 
" Soilietimes," he says, " they appeared driving about like an 
enormous black cloud carried before the wind, varying its shape 
every moment. Sometimes suddenly rising from the fields around 
me with a noise like thunder ; while the glittering of innumerable 
wings of the brightest vermilion amid the black cloud they formed, 
j)roduced on these occasions a very striking and splendid effect. 
Then descending like a toiTent, and covering the branches of some 
detached gi'ove, or clump of trees, the whole congregated multitude 
opmmeueed one general concert or chorus, that I have plainly dis- 
tinguished at the distance of more than two miles ; and, when 



listened to at the intermediate space of about a quarter of a mile, 
with a slight breeze of wind to swell and soften the flow of its 
cadences, was to me grand, aud even sublime." The elements -of 
this song, as described by our author, do not, however, appear to 
have anything very attractive about them. He says that "when 
taken alive, or reared from the nest, it soon becomes familial-, and 
siiigs frequently, bristling out its feathers. These notes, though 
hot i-emarkably various, are very peculiar. The most common one 
resebibles the syllables conk-qiisr-ree ; others, the shrill sounds 
jiroduced by filing a .saw ; some are more guttural ; and others 
remarka.bly clear. The most xisual note of both male and female 
is a single clmch." In some instances the red-winged starling, like 
his European representative, has been taught to articulate words 
pretty distinctly. 

These birds pair about the middle of April, and build their nests 
at the end of that month or the beginning of May. For this pur- 
pose they generally select a tuft of bushes in a marshy or swampy 
sitliation, where they build at a height of six or seven feet from the 
ground. The outside of the nest is formed bf rushes and long grass 
picked from the swamp ; it is lined with finer materials. . The 
feiiiale lays about five eggs of a very pale blue colour, slightly 
tinged here tttid there with purple, and marked with lines and 
spotis of black. "Diiring the time tlie female is sitting," says the 
author from whoiii we have already quoted, and whose work on the 
birds of this country leaves nothing "to be desired, " and still more 
particularly after the young are hatched, the male, like most other 
birds that build in low situations, exhibits the most violent 
symptoms of apprehension and alarm on the apjjtbilch of any person 
to its near neighbourltood. Like the lapwing oi Europe, he flies to 
meet the intruder, hovers at a .short height bver-head, uttering loud 
notes of distress ; and while in this situation, displays to great 
advantage the rich glowing scarlet of his wings, heightened by the 
jetty black of his general plumage. As the danger ihci'eases, his cries 
become more shrill and incessant, and his nibtions rapid and rest- 
less ; the whole tneadow is alarmed, and a collected crowd of his 
fejlbws libver arbuild, and mingle their notes of alarm and agitation 
witii his. Whbii the ybiing are taken away, or destroyed, he con- 
tiliufes for Several days il&r the jjlace, restless and ijejected, and 
generally recomineMcbs tHilKllilg foon after in the same meadow." 

A BULt-tiiaMT irif ttsMbsr. 

Few pbpular Sports aire imrc pd{)hiH,r iii tlie Spaiiiili ^feHiH^iila than 
the bujl-fegiii;: *o wllilbs.s a bltli-fegiit; ail cliisbfes dl jl^aiiie, from 
queen to beggdt-girl; aild froiil priiice to peasattt; will ilfeglect their 
proper busitieSs; iiiil crowd delighted intb the ampttllieatre. But, 
alas for the cliivklry bf Pol-lngal ! the biiU-fight no longer exists as 
it does in Spain — pity tlie sjibrt exists at itU ! To be sure, cruelty 
to the beasts has by no ndeifiy ceased, biit nearly all danger t-o the 
fighters Has ! Sorely disapliointed were we on one occasion, when, 
seated as spectators at the feats of the arena in Lisbon, to discover 
that there was not the slightest possibility of witnessing a death, 
even of a bull ! We had nerved oimselves foi' some awful catas- 
trophe, as we thought, by endeavbilriiig to subdue all the finer 
feelings of hullianity ; but we doubt our success, for we were 
exceedingly disgusted with what we did see. Perhaps, however, 
if there had, bebii more courage and less cruelty displayed, we 
iiiigiil iiave teit differently. We know that on similar occasions 
we had previously becofiie very much excited, and cried '^Yiva!" 
for a victiJribus bull as loudly as anybody. But those were fights 
in which Sjiatiiards were engaged, who laugh to scbrn the cowardly, 
barbarolis billl-fighters of Portugal. 

At the southern extremity of the C'ampo de Santa Anna, 
Lisbon, stands the Pra^a dos Touros, bull-circus. This is a 
wooden edifice, and was built in the time of Don Miguel. It is .said 
to be nearly as large as the circus at Cadiz, and is fitted up with 
some five hundred boxes, capable of containing eight or ten thou- 
sand spectators. It is destitute of neatness and elegance, and was, 
when we saw it, in a bad state of preservation. Along the highest 
rows of benches it is inappropriately ornamented with a .series of 
trophies, vases, and obelisks, all made of wood. Every Sunday 
and fete-day, the proprietors give the public a performance, whioh 
is duly announced in some such fustian as follows : — 
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'•'This day M'iU be given, in the elegantly-biiilt apcl delightful 
Praf;o do Campo Santa Anna, a \yonderful and highly-amusing 
combat of thirteen ferocious and monstrous bulls, to which the 
respectable public of this renowned capital is invited. The pro- 
prietors, ever anxious to gratify the expectations of the magnani- 
mous and distinguished nation of Portugal, so generous in its 
patronage of these spectacles, feel the greatest satisfaction in being 
able to announce that they have spared neither trouble nor expense 
in order to secure the above-mentioned animals, which belonged to 
the richest proprietor of Riba Tejo, who possesses among his herds 
the most i-obust and the bravest of bulls. This gentleman has con- 
.sented to send them to the circus,, to assist in the representation 
that will be given this afternoon." Here follows an eulogium 
on the coolness and unrivalled agility of the bull-fighters ; and after 
eight lyric stanzas e.xtoUing the ferocity of the animals — the bulls, 
not the fighters — the terrible force of their horns, and a thousand 
other dangers of the combat, the whole announcement winds up 
with a description of some marvellous fireworks that will conclude 
the entertainment. 

In spite, however, of grandiloquent announcements, strangers 
having the spirit of genuine campinos are always greatly disap- 
pointed. Pie combat unto death, both of man and beast, was 
abolished iu the time of Mary I., 1777 or 1778 ; and this diversion 
has lost its most horrid interest and its shuddering attractions. 

These fights open, as in Spain, with a grand display on horseback. 
When the court is present, an equen-y of the royal household acts 
as cavalheiro, and then the best horses from the royal stables are 
ill attendance. Mounted upon one of them, the equeny performs 
the steps and evolutions of the old Spanish hoi-semanship, at the 
same time saluting the court and the public ; all of which is 
termed corlezias do caxaUieiro. The bull then bounds forth, and is 
received by the knight, when the more daring among the flag-bearers 
immediately begin to annoy him with their goads and gaudy capes. 
Some of the mantle-beai'ers display great dexterity ; but they arc 
in general awkward and timid, though the danger is not gi'eat, 
seeing that the animals have their horns sheathed iu leather 
and tipped with balls. When the bull lacks bravery, or is greatly 
fatigued, affording little interest in the combat, GaUegos (peasants 
from the province of Gallicia, Spain) or negroes are sent against it, 
who render a service very similar to that of the dogs wl^ich the 
Spanish people clamor for, with the well-known cry of " FeiTos/" 
whenever the bull seems to be too tame. These Gallcgos take 
j)art iu all the Portuguese bull-fights. They make their appear- 
ance in round hats and quilted hides, and carry long, two-pronged 
forks, whence they ai'e called homcns de forcado, men of the fork. 
Their iilace is beneath the royal tribune, where they are formed in 



line ; and when the bull approaches filiat vicinity, they rxicf;ive hiiii 
on the points of their weapons. Near them may be seen a ^pccies 
of aide-de-camp, mounted, and clad in the old Spanish garb, short 
cape and hat of plume-s. His office is to transmit orders to all 
parts of the circus fi-om the autliorities. 

When a bull evinces cowardice or exhaustion, the Gallcgos, at a 
given signal, cast their forks aside, and rush upon him. The most 
courageous, placing himself in front of the animal, seizes the 
moment when, with lowered head and closed eyes, ^ig \3 i;unning at 
him, to leap between his horns, to which he clings fipnly, allowing 
himself to be violently tossed and flung about. T|ig rest then 
throw themselves upon the brute, securing him by the leg^ horns, 
and fail, and even jumping upon him, until the poor beast, 
who sometimes draws a dozen of them round the ring three or 
four times, is compelled to stop. This is termed, not ''taking 
the bull by the horns," but seizing th^ bull by the hoof, and 
appears to afford the greatest delight, especially to the lower 
classes of the spectators ; hence, at tliis moment, the plauclits arc 
most enthusiastic. A nunjber of bullocks ^^d (sows with bells 
round their necks now enter, which the subdued bull peaceMly 
follows out of th3 ciplft at a tr jt. His wounds ^rg then dressed, 
ijnd he is either sent home or reser\'ed for a^iothgr ocesaaion. 

The negroes, it seems, appear but seldom, and it would be vrell 
for humanity if they were entirely excluded ; for they are called 
upon to perform feats which none of the gentlemen, -fighters dare 
attempt. These poor wretches hire themselves out, for the value of a 
few shillings, to provoke the bull when he is too tame and cowardly. 
For this purpose they ornament their heads with feathers, in imita- 
tion of the savage chiefs of Africa, and conceal' themsdveg either in 
figures of horses made of pasteboard, called cavaUinJw de pasiUii, ' 
or in large hampei'S. The bull is sure to throw them down, and 
often maims and bruises them in the most shocking manner. We 
saw one poor old fellow gored tlu-ough a hamper, 'to the infinite 
delight and amusement of the audience ; ijobody appearing to relish 
the joke more than the ladies, by whom the fi-ont seats of nearly 
all the boxes were filled. Sometimes these miserable blacks are 
forced, by the cries of the populace and the orders of the directors, 
to re-appear iu the arem, even while suffering from severe con- 
tusions ; and loss of limbs is the probable result of this base and 
dastardly inhumanity. 

Before the close pf this most refined and delectable exhibition 
with fire-wftrks, we have another display of horsemanship and 
horse-dancing, when vivas resound froin all sides, and flowers, 
money, and sometimes jewels, are showered down upon the heroes 
of the ring who have that day most flistinguished themselves in 
encounters with blunt-horned bulls. • > 
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Maying in a formfer volume* given a general aqcount of llr . Layard's 
researches at Nineveh, and a sketch of |;jie aiicient history of that, 
long-buried cityj it is only necessary in the present ivrticle to 
describe the subjects of the illustrations with which >ye now present 
the reader. On returning to the scene of his former labours i^ 
1849, Mr. Layard's first visit was to the excavations which had 
been made at Kouyunjik, during his absence, under the direction of 
Mr. Ross. The walls of two chambers had been exposed, but of 
the long series of bas-reliefs whifsh covered them the greater part 
had been defaced by the flames which destroyed the palace. Some 
passages had been excavated, into which Mr. Layard descended, 
and explored the great hall, the bas-reliefs of which had also 
suffered greatly from the fire. "In this series of bas-reliefs," says 
he, "the history of an Assyrian conquest was more fully portrayed 
than iu any other yet discovered, from the going out of the monarch 
to battle, to his triumphal return after a complete victory." The 
king, with his war-.chai-iots and horsemen, appears to have passed 
through a mountainous and wooded country, the physical charac- 
teristics of which seem to indicate Armenia or Kurdistan, regions 
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which ■n'e know were invaded by thf royal builder of the palace. 
In some of the bas-reliefs, the Assyrians are represented in dose 
combat with the enemy, who appear to be defeated and overthrown: 
The Assyrian warriors are armed with spears and bows,, both of 
which weapons they use at full speed ; the enemy appear to be all 
archers. In other compartments the enemy are retreating, pursued 
by the victorious Assyrians, who thrust theni through with theit 
spears, and trample thgm beneath the feet of their war'horBe.Si 
The campaign appears tft have been successful ; for the triumph of 
the conqueror follows, in wliich he is represented in his chariot, 
beneath the royal parasol — the embjem of regality all over Southern 
Asia — attended by disjnounted cayalry soldiei-s, holding noble 
horses, richly caparisoned, and infantry, armed and accoutred in 
various ways. Seated in state, and surrounded by all the outward 
evidences of power, the Assyrian conqueror receives the captives, 
the spoil, and the heads of the slam. His soldiers are seen 
throwing these ghastly trophies of victory into heaps, while officers 
record the nuriiber in their tablets. This barbarous custom still 
prevails in Persia, and did, until a recent period, in Turkey also ; 
"iiut in the latter country it is now forbidden "by a special firman of 
the present Sultan. In other compartments soldiei-s are dragging 
after them, or driving befoi-e them, the prieoner?, among whom are 



